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ANALYSIS 16 5 APRIL 1956 


MORALITY AND JE NE SAIS QUOI CONCEPTS 


By GELLNER 


bo an interesting recent paper’ Mr. R. M. Hare examines the 
notion of universalisability. One interesting issue that 
emerges is the connection between aniversalisability and morality. 
By means of an imaginary dialogue (pages 304 and 305) and his 
comments on it, Hare conveys that he considers the connection 
between these two notions to be analytic. Roughly : if “ moral ” 
does not mean, at least,. “‘ universalisable ”, what else could it 
mean? If it were not allowed to mean or entail that, we should 
not be able to assign amy meaning to it, Hare suggests. If 
recommending some act with the help of the word “ ought ” 
does not entail or imply that we are recommending the same for 
analogous situations, what could it mean? 

Claims that some connection is analytic can be attacked by 
a certain standardised move, namely by producing the fork : 
either you accept the Conventionalist view of analyticity in 
which case your initial claim is ¢pso facto trivial, or kindly produce 
an alternative interpretation of what your alleged inherent 
overlap of meanings amounts to. Now this 7s a standardised 
and questionable move and hence there would be little point in 
making its force felt against Hare’s argument in particular, 
unless a special relevance obtained. This however may well 
obtain. 

How would Hare actually verify the alleged overlap of 
meaning? The imaginary conversation conveys that if “ ought 
not ” does not mean “a person /ke me in circumstances of this 
kind oughtn’t to ¢hat kind of thing ” (italics mine), if in other 
words the command or recommendation is not tacitly “ univer- 
salised ’, then no meaning is or can be attached to calling it 
moral or using the ethical word “ ought ”. Now if Hare actuall 
tried out this conversational experiment one of two things medh, 
I suspect, happen. Either his interlocutor would lack philo- 
sophical sophistication and Hare would fail to get his point 
across, and thus that experiment would not count, or he would 
be so sophisticated and then his response would merely reflect 
his philosophical position—and we know that some philosophers 


2“ Universalisability ”, Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1954-55. § 
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are not in this sense Kantians—and again the experiment would 
‘Not count. 

Or suppose that, less trivially, we wished to know whether 
universalisability was “built into” the codes of alien groups 
as it appears built into the moral consciousness of Hare’s. 
Unfortunately, we shall have to have made up our philosophical 
minds about the issue under discussion before we begin our 
translation and anthropological interpretation, and not, alas, 
after it. For before we Tale just which of the terms in the alien 
language we translate by “ moral”? words in English, we shall 
have to decide by what criteria—necessarily philosophical ones 
—we shall isolate what we call their moral terminology from the 
rest of their vocabulary of exhortation, command, appraisal, etc. 
It is sometimes said nowadays that cultural relativism is not as 
well founded empirically as had been believed, that moral 
notions do not vaty a great deal though their application may. 
In terms of Moore’s deceptively clear-seeming distinction, it 
may be said that “ what is meant by good” varies little or not at 
all, but “‘ what /s (held to be) good ” does. Now this to me seems 
to show something about the general conditions of translata- 
bility, but nothing about anything else. For example: I simply 
have no choice but to translate the Berber word “ iehla”’ as 
“good”, and therefore I could say that “the concepts are 
identical though Berbers do not appear to find goodness in the 
same things as Englishmen do.” I could say it, but it seems to 
me to follow closely from the limits of what can be done when 
translating, and from nothing else, and to throw no light on 
Berbers and Englishmen or the alleged similarity or difference of 
their moral concepts, and a great deal on the limitations of 
translations. I conclude from this, in the first instance, that 
we must distrust such demonstrations of alleged moral similarity- 
under-the-skin, and that we must distrust Moore’s distinction, 
and that the difficulty of showing analyticity through synonymy 
with regard to moral terms is even greater than that difficulty in 
general. 

In particular, I conclude from all this that the evidence for 
the analytic connection alleged by Hare cannot be & facto 
synonymy or partial overlap of meaning, for we seem to be able 
to find this only by blatantly circular proceedings. If then we 

do not take Hare’s imaginary conversation as a model of the 
evidence but merely a device of exposition, we shall have to look 
for the actual evidence or proof elsewhere. 

Now one explanation that seems to me plausible is to say, 
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looking at it from the outside, that a certain kind of egalitarian- 
ism and a related sense of justice is so deeply tied up with morality 
in Hare’s mind and the tradition of which he cm most of us are 
a part, that neither he nor the rest of us can really separate them. 
I suspect that historically speaking this is so, and what follows 
is that the tie-up of morality and universalisability is in a sense 
trivially analytic, in other words that we can, if we wish, use 
universalisability to circumscribe “‘ the moral” by a linguistic 
fiat, but that in consequence certain phenomena which by the 
other criteria would be called moral will be excluded from that 
class. For instance, a moralist such as Professor Ginsberg 
who is interested in the historical development of morals prefers 
to use something like -universalisability as a criterion of the 
level of ethical development, rather than as a qualification of entry 
into the field of morality in the first place. In so far as the 
difference here between Hare’s and Ginsberg’s position is 
merely terminological, I conclude that this way towards valid- 
ating Hare’s tie-up of morality and universalisability is trivial, 
though of course the valuation of universalisability which Hare 
and Ginsberg share is far from trivial. 

This second approach towards validating the connection 
alleged by Hare having also proved unsatisfactory, I turn 
towards the kind of validation attempted by Kant, which seems 
to me so good that I find it hard to explain why I do not wholly 
accept it. This argument is that gua rational we have reasons for 
what we do, and that reasons must be open and universalised 
(this being analytically so, though not in Hare’s usage). The 

uestion Sa arises why we should be rational in this sense, and 

e Kantian ultimate answer is that only thus are we free from 
irrelevant, contingent efficient causes, and that we presuppose 
such freedom anyway in as far as we ascribe validity to any of 
our reasoning or conclusions. This last argument seems to me 
true notwithstanding periodic would-be refutations of it in terms 
of the discovery of the difference between historical and logical 
reasons.1. Kant can be interpreted as saying that only if we 
“ universalise ” are there any “logical reasons ” to counteract 
historical ones. Now this Kantian approach produces a feeling 
of conviction and non-triviality in me which the conversation 
imagined by Hare does not. The argument runs: In as far as I 
act, as opposed to just being a thing acted upon, I must have 
reasons, and in as far as I have reasons they must be open. For 
reasons which do not apply to other cases are no more reasons 

1 For instance, by A. Flew in “ The Third Maxim ’ in The Rationalist Annual, 1955. 
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than an explanation which can only explain one thing is an 
explanation. Kant held all this to be analytic, but a synthetic 
element entered when this whole complex was tied up with 
obligatoriness or morality. Now it seems to me that something 
like the Categorical Imperative can indeed in a weak sense of 
proof be proven, in that if we wish the justifications we give for 
our actions to observe the same canons as our explanations of 
natute in a society whose science is not circular but genuine, 
we must universalise our maxims. 

This seems to me better than the imaginary conversation 
in Hare’s paper which would leave the anti-Kantian quite cold, 
whereas this argument would at least force him to say that he 
does not wish to be rational in valuation in a sense analogous 
to that in which scientific explanations are rational. 

Some light is thrown on all this by observing what happens 
when actual conduct fails to live up to what the universalis- 
ability requirement would demand. The frank egoist “‘ makes an 
exception in his own favour ”’ as Kant says and he is not philo- 
sophically very interesting. The cunning and hypocritical egoist 
indulges in the construction of an ad hoc maxim so devised as to 
allow him to make such an exception without this being formally 
demonstrable. 

It has however struck me recently that this device is not as 
generally used as I had believed and as Hare suggests in his 
second broadcast’ on this topic. Admittedly, your petty little 
egoist is much addicted to it, but he is not nearly so interesting 
philosophically as the so to speak ideological irrationalist, the 
Fascist, mystic, etc. He does not elaborate a clumsy over- 
burdened and loaded maxim which serves to show that he may 
act as he wishes but those of ae rsuasion or commitment 
may not; he is simultaneously simpler and more elusive than 
that. He uses one of what I shall call the je ne sais quoi? concepts. 
He admits that he discriminates between rival objects of loyalty, 
ot worship, or just human respect, or love, between which no 
significant empirical difference that would justify the discrimin- 
ation can be found, and he does not stoop to pretend that he has 
found a basis for discrimination amongst the irrelevant empirical 
differentiae of the rival objects. No, he firmly asserts that there 
is an important difference but one that is only perceptible to the 
select, who may in turn be identified by a similar procedure, or 


a me The Listener, October 20th, 1955. 
2Cf. Hume ‘.. . that certain je-me-scai ible to give an 
definition or description, ...” Treatise, Book I, Part III, Section . 
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that it is something incommunicable in words or at all, or some- 
thing that cannot be even conceptually isolated from the com- 
plex of which it is a part, etc., etc. Sociologically speaking, this 
device may be an extreme case of the fact that many patterns 
of social conventions or beliefs have no underlying reason and 
this with good effect, for thus learning them or refuting them 
becomes impossible for outsiders. Comprendre c’est egaler, but 
where there is nothing to understand you cannot equal, at least 
not by rational procedures. 

There seem to me to be many je ne sais quoi concepts ; for 
instance, “personality”? in the sense promised by certain 
advertisements, intuition, “it”, “oomph”, and perhaps even 
“ beauty”. What they.have in common is the suggestion or 
implication that there is a difference but it cannot be located or 
stated. When in a certain context we say that someone “ has 
personality ” we do not simply mean that he has a certain effect on 
us, we also mean that we cannot isolate what it is about him that 
is responsible for it. Of course he has certain characteristics, but 
those characteristics in someone else would not have that effect 
or even have the eager effect. That this is so and that we 
cannot explain it is what is already contained in or implied in the 
concept “personality”. The concept “personality” has a 
curious logic ; it specifies an effect and implies that it is unex- 

lained. Personality in a certain sense can never be explained, not 
oh there are things in this world of which we can say a 
priori that they will never be explained, but because “ person- 
ality ”’ is, from the observer’s viewpoint, a non-achievement word. 
Or put it this way: There is no such hing as personality, but 
we can combine in one notion certain effects and the idea of 
inexplicability. 
he ideological irrationalist adopts precisely this device 
vis-a-vis his preferred object. The device is in certain well 
established cases even protected by social custom, in so far as it 
is considered bad taste to discuss certain valuations or attitudes, 
and hence their ineffable status does not even need to be explicitly 
asserted. For instance, to discuss faith critically with a believer 
is nowadays considered not quite the thing, partly perhaps in 
consequence of the tolerant temper of the times, partly perhaps 
in consequence of the existentialist manner of looking at religion 
as a very private event and vot as an arguable conviction. 

Rather pale versions of je ne sais quoi concepts are profession- 
ally—and inexcusably—manufactured by philosophers. “ In- 
tuitions ” in the sense in which these alleged occurrences are 
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claimed to validate or justify some propositions or procedures 

-—in ethics or other fields—is of this kind. What happens is 
that an unaccountable discrimination occurs—say between valid 
and invalid moral rules—and such a je ne sais quoi concept is 
brought in as an all-too-convenient deus ex machina to explain it. 
Of course the term may be used innocuously, when its “je ne 
Sais quoi”’ status is clearly, honestly and frankly conveyed, as 
when we say something like “I only know this to be true 
intuitively ” meaning that I accept something not knowing 
why “on a hunch” and hope that a justification will follow. 
This frankness always characterises Existentialists—by definition 
—and makes them more likeable and tolerable in a sceptical 
world than intuitionists. 

A teal parody of the vicious kind of use of these concepts 
occurs when they are first introduced in order to justify some 
distinction—say between ethical truth and error—and then 
their “‘ presence to the mind ” is conceived on the analogy of a 
physical sense. It then seems necessary to admit that this channel 
of alleged information must be capable, like all others, of 
conveying error as well as truth. Then a kind of second-order je 
ne sais quoi concept, to sort out truth and error within the hypo- 
of the first, is required. . . . 

Of course, academic intuitionists and apprehenders of in- 
effable concepts and distinctions are seldom if ever also ideo- 
logical irrationalists in the real world outside philosophical 
discussions, so they don’t really do much harm. They do, 
however, provide a kind of comic genteel model for the logic 
of moral attitudes of men such as Hitler. I have elsewhere 
argued! that no one has ever had an intuition or mystical 
experience, etc., and that this 7s arguable, not being an empirical 
matter, as it seems, but a logical issue. Of course this does not 
preclude the fact that people do have odd experiences when 
they consume mescalin or listen to Billy Graham. What it does 
preclude is the classification of these experiences as somehow 
cognitive. 

We may now return from our longish but necessary and 
worthwhile excursus into the nature of je ne sais quoi concepts. 
What is their relevance to the issue whether morality and 
universalisability are analytically connected, or indeed con- 
nected at all? I think their existence and role can be inter- 

preted in a number of ways. Most of what can be listed as 


1*Knowing How and Validity,’ ANaxysts, 1951.- 
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non-universalisable valuations or preferences,! e.g. blind loyalty, 
worship, romantic love, would in practice receive buttressing-up 
from je ne sais quoi concepts. The arbitrarily chosen object 
would be said to lhe oiteoted not for no reason, but for unsayable 
ones. But it is quite natural to class many such non-universalis- 
able valuations—especially with this — of theirs—as 
“ moral ”’, though this goes against Hare’s claim that universalis- 
ability and morality are analytically connected. Hence they are 
not merely not connected analytically, but not connected at all 
in the minds of those who class some of those non-universalisable 
valuations as moral; and that in some cases this occurs is a 
reasonable interpretation. 

The facts can however equally be used to support Hare’s 
claim, and fairly. The important thing then is shat these valu- 
ations do not come up alone but that they are supported by /e 


ne Sais quoi concepts. These pseudo-notions are the compliments 
particularistic vice ‘Pays to Kantian virtue. With rare exceptions, 
the champions and upholders of non-universalisable values do 
not frankly say they are such (amongst the rare exceptions to this 
being some characters of novels of Dostoevski, André Gide 
and Tessin Nor do they take the petty and cumbersome way of 
camouflaging their particularity under a mass of detail. They 
refer to camouflage it with the help of ineffable reasons. The 
ineffable entities specified or hinted at by these reasons may have 
an ethereal habitat, or more recently, as in the case of D. H. 
Lawrence, be housed in the intestines, or with the Fascists, 
amongst the blood corpuscles. All this varies with fashion and 
is, logically considered, irrelevant detail. What does matter is 
that the use of a je me sais quoi concept implicitly admits the 
principle that universalisability is called for, even if it then 
circumvents it through the ineffable uniqueness of something. 
The truth—and if true, kind of truth—of the connection 
between morality and universalisability is not yet clear. Je 
ne sais quoi concepts are more important than “ over-loading of 
maxims ” as a device of camouflaging non-universalisability, 
and that throws some light on the former issue. 


London School of Economics. 


1 Compare my paper on “‘ Logic and Ethics ”, Arist. Soc. Proc., 1954-55. 
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EFFECTS BEFORE THEIR CAUSES?—ADDENDA 
AND CORRIGENDA 


By Antony FLEW 


43 would not be quite true to say that in his “ Why cannot an 
Effect precede its Cause ?”’,! which attacks the thesis of Mr. 
M. F. Dummett’s “Can an Effect precede its Cause?”’,? Pro- 
fessor Max Black does no more than restate some of the main 
contentions of a paper of mine,* which followed that of Dummett 
in the original symposium. For Black has in the middle inserted 
an argument of his own.‘ Unfortunately this argument seems 
mistaken ; and mistaken in ways which the contents of some 
other sections of my paper might, I think, help to illuminate. 


I 


In Part B of that i I quoted Dummett: “On the 
ordinary Humean view of cause, a cause is simply a sufficient 
condition: it is merely that we have observed that whenever 
A happens B follows . . . however we elaborate on the notions of 
sufficient and necessary conditions, the relation can hold as well 
between a later event and an earlier as between an earlier and a 
later ’.5 I then proceeded to argue that : whereas Dummett was 
inclined to conclude from this, and from another consideration 
which I had tried to elucidate further in Part A of the same 
paper, that there was room for him to “ invent a new notion of 
(quasi-) cause, by reversing the time direction of the present 
one”, while leaving the rest of the meaning of this candidate 
concept sufficiently like that of cause for both to be accounted 
—_ of the same genus; in fact the correct moral to draw 

om Dummett’s observation was “that this ‘ ordinary 
Humean view’ needs to be revised and supplemented ”’. For, 
in the first place, “it is significant that Hume presents ‘ cause’ 
as an observer’s not as an experimental enquirer’s ot an agent’s 
concept: his m8 irreverently be called a paralytic’s eye 
view ”.* He thus fails to do justice to “ the diagnostic and hence 
contextual character of ‘cause’”’; what Black, unobtrusively 
following Professor Toulmin, calls the “‘ most important use of 

1* Why cannot an Effect precede its Cause? ’ in ANAtysis, Vol. XVI, No. 3, pp. 49-58. 


2* Can an Effect precede its Cause ?’ in PAS Supp. Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 27-44. 
3* Can an Effect precede its Cause ?’ in PAS Supp. Vol. XXVIII, pp. 45-62. 


“Black, pp. §4-57- 5 Dummett, pp. 27-28. 
® Flew, pp. 49-50: italics here and elsewhere always as in the original. 
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causal language . . . to spotlight events or states of affairs that 
we can control’. He also fails to do justice to the importance of 
the difference between merely observational and practical 
experimental evidence ; and of the need of the latter to justify 
the move from statements of observed (but possibly coincidental) 
concomitance to statements of causal connection. And, in the 
second place, what is felt to be left out from Hume’s outline 
logical analysis of the concept of cause (in terms of temporal 
priority, contiguity, and constant conjunction) 
is treated by him as if it were nothing more than a popular 
misconception to be duly tracked down to its psychological 
source. Thus, on the logical side, he fails to appreciate that : 
even though all possible empirical evidence, whether it be 
observational or experimental, must in the end amount to no 
more than statements of concomitance, expressible as material 
implications, yet no analysis solely in these terms of the meaning 
of “ cause ” can possibly be adequate. For this the simple but 
sufficient reason is, that no elaboration of material implication 
propositions can ever entail any subjunctive conditional ; 
whereas every causal ——_ must entail subjunctive 
conditionals. Hume is brilliantly right to insist that causal 
connections and causal necessities are not observed or observable 
features of the non-linguistic world. But he cannot be right in 
attempting to equate any conjunction of material implications 
with the whole meaning of any causal proposition. Hence 
presumably there must i more to be said—another time— 
about the logical nature of causal connections and necessity. 
(However, this is not to say that, on the psychological side, 
Hume’s sketch for a psychogenetic account of how as a matter 
of fact we come to acquire these concepts is not perhaps, as far 
as it goes, more or less on the right lines.) 


II 


Now Black, on principles suggested by Dummett,? constructs 
an imaginary example ; but with the opposite object of showing 
that there is no logical room for such a notion as quasi-cause. 
Suppose “ we hypnotize a certain man—Houdini, say—ask him 
the question, ‘ How will the penny fall ?’, receive one of the two 
answers, ‘ Heads’ or ‘ Tails ’, and then proceed to toss a penny 
exactly one minute later. Repeated trials then establish that 
Houdini’s answer, in the circumstances related, always agrees 


1 Black, p. 58, with Flew, pp. 50-52. 
quoted Black, p. 56. 
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with the outcome of the subsequent trial. Under hypnosis he 
can always foretell how the penny will fall”! Black then 
proceeds to consider the reasons for certain stipulations laid 
down by Dummett, making appropriate additions to the 
description of his hypothetical case: “ When Houdini is asked 
under hypnosis the question ‘ How will the penny fall?’ there 
is no earlier cause for his saying ‘ Heads’ rather than ‘ Tails’. 
When the penny is tossed a minute later and agrees with 
Houdini’s answer, there 7s a sufficient cause for that outcome of 
the toss, the cause in question being causally independent of the 

revious answer. Supposing all this to be the case, the question 
is, ‘Is A (the earlier event) properly described as caused by 
T (the later event)?’ ’” 

(1) The first reason Black offers for saying ‘ No’ is that in 
the circumstances specified it would be possible to “ wait until 
A has happened and then prevent T”. Hence, “a man who 
insists on describing the circumstances as a case of effect pre- 
ceding cause must qualify his assertion that the character of T 
causes A by adding that this is so only when T occurs. In other 
words: T causes A if T occurs, yet A may occur without T 
occurring at all. So A may sometimes occur without being 
caused either by an earlier or by a later event, and yet on other 
occasions, a precisely similar A, though again not caused by an 
earlier event, is now held to be caused by a later one”. And 
this Black remarks, but without particularizing, it “ would be 
hard, if not impossible, to reconcile with our present uses of 
causal terminology ”’.* 

In the same connection J had remarked that “ quasi-causal 
correlations would have a peculiar elusiveness to experimental 
investigation ; the conscientious experimenter must sooner or 
later try to bilk Nature by frustrating the payment of the quasi- 
cause to which the quasi-effect, of which he has possession, owes 
its existence. If he gets no quasi-effects, he cannot begin. If 
he gets them and succeeds, then he had not really got genuine 
ones... .7 The differences between us are: first, the trifling 
one of expository technique, that Black is asking why the 
ordinary notion of cause cannot be applied in an unusual way to 
this unusual case ; whereas I was scrutinizing the qualifications 
of Dummett’s new candidate concept of quasi-cause. And 
second, the apparently equally trifling one of substance, that 
Black’s opponent is made to say that if T's can ever be prevented 


1 Black, p. 52. * Black, p. $4. 
5 Black, p. $4. “Flew, p. $7. 
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after As then only those T's which in fact occur cause As while 
the remaining otherwise indistinguishable As are not so caused ; 
whereas I said that such an experimental result would show that 
the experimenter had not sie os had genuine quasi-effects. That 
this second difference is not completely trifling becomes clear 
when Black’s second and, he suggests, “ still better reason for 
refusing to call T a cause of A”? is examined. (2) This second 
reason is that: “If T’s causal antecedents are independent 
of A, as we found ourselves required to stipulate, we can arrange 
for T to disagree with A. Thus, it would be theoretically possible 
to learn to toss the coin so that it came down heads or tails as 
we pleased; all we need to do is to wait for Houdini’s answer, 
and then arrange for the coin to fall contrary to his prediction. 
If we can do this, the stipulations for the supposed — 
are logically impossible of fulfilment, because Houdini’s answer 
will not always agree with the subsequent trial. On the other 
hand, if we find that once Houdini has answered we cannot 
arrange for the penny to come down as we please, we shall be 
— to say that the causal antecedents of T are not inde- 
pendent of A. We shall have to say that Houdini’s answer 
exerts a causal influence of an esoteric sort upon the subsequent 
toss of the coin’. This argument is designed to show “ that a 
full description of the supposed case of ‘ precognition’ 
involves self-contradiction ”’. 

But this will not do at all. Certainly, if in the Houdini case 
we were successfully to arrange for the coin to fall contrary to 

rediction, then it would indeed follow that the case could no 

4 satisfy all the conditions originally stipulated, that this 
could no longer be a case of precognition within the meani 
Black has here given to that term. But this is an entirely different 
matter from showing that those “ stipulations for the supposed 
precognition are logically impossible of fulfilment”. Black has 
confused two quite different propositions: that it is logically 
impossible simultaneously both to meet the original stipulations 
and to conduct experiments having either of the results suggested; 
and that it is logically impossible to meet simultaneously all the 
original stipulations (among which there was no reference at 
all to the possibility of such experiments). His argument does 
indeed demonstrate the truth of the former: but to the latter 
it is not even relevant. 

(i) It now becomes possible to see why, in the passage quoted 
earlier, we preferred to say that an experiment which succeeded, 


1 Black, p. 54. * Black, pp. 34-55. 
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by an appropriate manipulation of the values of Ts, in breaking 
a cottelation between those of As and T's would show that the 
As were not really genuine quasi-effects. It is preferable to say 
something like this because the original stipulations in fact 
implicitly rule out the possibility of experimenting in the case 
supposed and getting the first of Black’s alternative results. 
Black stipulates that there is to be “a sufficient cause for the 
outcome of the toss, the cause in question being causally inde- 
pendent of the previous answer” (Dummett’s—overlapping— 
Conditions Two and Three). Manifestly this stipulation is 
violated if we “‘ wait for Houdini’s answer, and then arrange 
for the coin to fall contrary to his prediction ”’.1 (Black has, 
surely, only noticed—or at any rate he has only pointed out— 
that the success of these arrangements would conflict with the 
basic stipulation that the appropriate T must always follow 
any A). Further, we can now see the relevance to the present 
paper of the first of the two sorts of criticism of the “ ordinary 
Humean view of cause” mentioned in Section I above. For it 
must surely be at least partly because he failed to appreciate the 
subsistence and the importance of this particular deficiency in 
Hume’s account of causality that Dummett was able to stipulate 
conditions for the application of such terms as “ quasi-cause ” 
involving that “‘ quasi-causal correlations would have a peculiar 
elusiveness to experimental investigation”; without, appar- 
ently, either noticing that this was so (and could not be helped), 
or realizing that such implications and limitations must have 
important ings on his enquiry. 

(ii) So far we have said nothing about the second and 
alternative outcome of Black’s experiment: “ if we find that 
once Houdini has answered we cannot arrange for the penny to 
come down as we please, we shall be compelled to say that the 
causal antecedents of T are not independent of A”. This result 
again would violate the stipulation that there must be “a 
sufficient cause for that outcome of the toss, the cause in question 
being causally independent of the previous answer ”’. ion, 
ex hypothesi, the experimenter can always control the upshot of 
his tosses ; except only after Houdini has called, when the result 
always accords with this call. But again it would only show: 
not that there was a contradiction among the original stipula- 
tions ; but that this was not, after all, a case which met those 
stipulations. Furthermore, not merely is there no inconsistency 
in making all the original stipulations simultaneously ; but it is 


Black, p. 54. 
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also quite consistent both to do this and to suppose that attempts 
are made to break the quasi-causal correlation. So long, that is, 
as you require these attempts to be unsuccessful. The incon- 
sistency in Black’s Houdini case here only arises because Black, 
in addition to his and Dummett’s original requirements, sup- 
poses : not only that the experimenter cannot determine the values 
of Ts after Houdini has called, but also that he can always do 
this when Houdini has made no call. It is from this second 
further supposition that there develops the contradiction with the 
original we that Ts must be causally independent of 
their antecedent As. So the moral again is that Dummett wrote 
more aptly than he realized, when he concluded: “If these 
three conditions were fulfilled, and there really was good evidence 
of the repeated concomitance of the two events, then the quasi- 
causal connection between them would be a fact of nature 
which we could do no more than observe and record”? (p. 32, italics mine). 
(iii) Before proceeding to apply it to one of the illustrations 
in Dummett’s paper Black sums up his argument : “ I have been 
trying to show that a full description of the supposed case of 
‘ precognition ’ involves self-contradiction. Anybody who says 
that a later event is a sufficient condition for the occurrence of an 
earlier one, while also saying that the later event has anterior 
causes that are causally independent of the earlier event is con- 
tradicting himself.”® The phrasing of the second of these 
formulations is significant. If we interpret “ sufficient condition” 
as a synonym for “ cause ’’, then saying “ that a later event is a 
sufficient condition for the occurrence of an earlier one” is 
already self-contradictory ; because causes (in the ordinary 
sense of “ cause’) cannot succeed their effects. There is no 
need to add that “the later event has anterior causes that are 
causally independent of the earlier event”. However Black 
later gives an example of his use of sufficient condition, viz. “as 
when the ringing of the clock is a sufficient condition for its 
having been wound”. This makes it clear that for him it is 
not a synonym for cause: saying that B is a sufficient condition 
of A is saying that one is licenced (Ryle) to infer an A from a B. 
(In virtue, though this is not stated, of some nomological 
proposition connecting the occurrence of As with that of Bs). 
In this interpretation the second formulation does not call for 
to investigation ” of if be 
fs wouldbe experimenter] continually gets them [putative quasi-effects] and continually 
[to prevent their putative quasi-causes] — (though this perhaps 
raises minor complications about condition Three) ”. 
* Black, p. 55. * Black, p. $7. 
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any comment not already made on the first. But there is a third 

possible interpretation of “ sufficient condition”: in which to 
say A is a sufficient condition of B is to say ADB, not-as-a- 
matter-of-fact-A-and-not-B. And it is this interpretation which 
Dummett, and Hume before him, most of the time have in mind. 
Now interpreting “ sufficient condition ” in this way no contra- 
diction arises from Black’s second formulation. For there is 
nothing wrong with saying both that “ the later event has anterior 
causes that are causally independent of the earlier event” and 
that the later event never has occurred (and as a matter of fact 
never will occur) except when the other event happens to have 
occurred earlier. Inasmuch as the second clause neither says nor 
implies, what a statement of causal connection must imply, that 
—all other things being equal—if either event were not to have 
occurred (or to occur) the other would not have occurred (or 
would not occur or would not have occurred). The two clauses 
are quite compatible because they leave open at least one possi- 
bility ; that of saying that the concomitance of the two sorts of 
events is paar ss It now becomes clear why it was relevant 
to mention the second of the two sorts of weakness in “ the 
ordinary Humean view of cause ”’ in Section I above. 


Til 


So Black’s new argument against Dummett will not do the 
trick. But the old one which he restates at the end of his paper 
is by itself knock-down decisive.1 For “ any attempt to suggest 
that pseudo-causes operate, that is, are (and could be used as) 
levers to control the past, as real causes operate, that is do (and 
can be used to) bring about effects, must be radically absurd ”’.* 
Yet here Black fails in two =“ ways to do justice to 
Dummett: “even the most daring thinker would hardly 
recommend the consumption of omelettes as a way of inducing 
hens to have Jaid their eggs. Indeed, in this form of words, 
the absurdity of post-dating causes is flagrant.’ This is too harsh: 
since the egg-laying would be part of the causal history of the 
omelettes, this case is ruled out by two of Dummett’s original 
stipulations. But it is also too charitable: for what “ even the 
most daring thinker would hardly recommend ”’ is what Dum- 
mett did propose ; and in the form of words rightly described as 
flagrantly absurd. “ Why,” Dummett asked, “ should it appear 
absurd to do something in order that something else should 
have happened ? 


1 Black, pp. 7-58 : compare Flew, pp. 50-32 and pp. 37-62. 
*Flew, p. $7. Black, p. 38. p. 33. (His italics.) 
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THE LOGICAL STATUS OF ‘KNOWING THAT’ 
By JoHN HartTLAND-SWANN 


OST of us believe that Professor Ryle performed a useful and 
MV ixpornas task when, in The Concept of Mind, he showed at 
some length the difference between knowing ow and knowing 
that. I want to demonstrate however that this distinction, 
though valuable for clarificatory purposes, is fundamentally 
unstable and cannot survive me oo 
Consider first of all the phrase ‘ I know Freach ’. Now since 
this is a dispositional statement, it should be classified, we might 
be told, as an obvious case of knowing ow. For I can be said 
to know French if, when given a copy of Le bourgeois gentil- 
homme, \ am able (know how) to translate it ; and if, when asked 
the time in French, I am able (know how) to answer correctly 
in that language—and so on. Ryle himself puts it as follows : 
“To say that this sleeper knows French, is to say that if, 
for example, he is ever addressed in French, or shown any 
French newspaper, he responds pertinently in French, acts 
appropriately or translates it correctly into his own tongue. 
This is, of course, too precise. We should not withdraw 
our statement that he knows French on finding that he did 
not respond pertinently when asleep, absent-minded, drunk 
ot in a panic; or on finding that he did not correctly 
translate highly technical treatises. We expect no more 
than that he will ordinarily cope pretty well with the 
majority of ordinary French-using and French-following 
em ‘Knows French’ is a vague expression and, for 
most purposes, none the less useful for being vague.” 
(Concept of Mind pp. 123-4). 
At this point, however, some one might argue that the 
ression ‘ I know French’ does not only imply the possession 
of certain abilities, competences or skills (which can be set forth 
in a series of ‘ if/then’ propositions) ; it implies also the actual 
knowledge shat the French word for Auife 1s couteau, for boy is 
gargon and so forth. I only know 4ow to read and translate 
French because I know “hat this particular French word means 
the same as that icular English word, because I know shat 
past participles after ére agree with their subject in gender and 
number and so on. In other words, it might be argued that ‘ I 
know French’ is a phrase which cannot be straightforwardly 
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assigned to the category of knowing how, for it has one leg in 
_ the separate category of knowing #hat—assuming this distinction 
to be valid. Note, by the way, that this argument does not 
involve our _——e to what Ryle calls the “ absurd assump- 
tion made by the intellectualist legend”, the assumption that 
“‘a performance of any sort inherits all its title to intelligence 
from some anterior internal operation of planning what to do” 
(Concept of Mind, p. 31). All the argument implies is that if I 
claim to know French—if, that is, I claim to know how to 
translate and read the language—then I must, before actually 
executing this performance, know shat the French for ~ is 
couteau, for boy is gargon and so on. We are not required to believe 
(as the champions of the intellectualist legend are supposed to 
believe) that the actual translating of a scene from Moliére 
involves doing first a bit of theory and then a bit of practice ; on 
the contrary, we can easily admit that only one operation is here 
involved. What then are we to say to the suggestion that the 
—_ ‘I know French’ involves knowing shat as well as 
owing how? 

The short answer to this problem, although Ryle does not 
give it explicitly, is that the “ knowing that’ of ordinary dis- 
course (e.g. I know that the French for knife is couteau) can 
always be reduced to a case of ‘ knowing how’; and in fact 
this follows automatically from regarding the verb ‘ to know’ 
as dispositional. The distinction, therefore, between knowing 
how and knowing that is otiose, or at any rate becomes otiose 
after analysis. This will become perfectly clear if we consider 
another passage from The Concept of Mind designed to explain 
‘ partial understanding ’ : 

“Attention has been drawn to certain parallelisms and 
certain non-parallelisms between the concept of knowing 
that and the concept of knowing sow. A further non- 
parallelism must now be noticed. We never speak of a 
person having partial knowledge of a fact or truth, save in 
the special sense of his having knowledge of a part of a body 
of facts or truths. A boy can be said to have partial know- 
ledge of the counties of England, if he knows some of 
them and does not know others. But he could not be said 
to have incomplete knowledge of Sussex being an English 
county. Either he knows this fact or he does not know 
it. On the other hand, it is proper and normal to speak of a 
er knowing in part how to do something, i.e. of his 

ving a particular capacity in a limited degree ” (p. 59). 
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Taking this argument as our guide, knowing a fact, such as 
‘ that the French for &njife is couteau’, is a clear case of knowing 
that; whereas being able, fairly accurately, to translate Le 
bourgeois gentilbomme into English (i.e. having a icular 
capacity in a limited degree), is an equally clear case of knowing 
how. ‘The question is, however, can this distinction ultimately 
be maintained? Can it survive any analysis of knowing shat if 
‘know’ is to be regarded, in accordance with Ryle’s own 
classification, as a capacity verb? ‘ Either he knows this fact or 
he does not know it’ must surely be translated ‘ Either he is 
able (knows how) to give the correct answer—for example, that 
Sussex is an English county—or he is not able (does not know 
how) to do so’. In other words, far from having established a 
non-parallelism between the concepts of knowing shat and 
knowing how, Ryle has implicitly demonstrated, by his own 
admirable analysis of ‘ know’ in other parts of his book, that 
knowing that, when unpacked, always turns out to be a case of 
knowing how. Moreover—and ironically enough—in order to 
restore the distinction and thus find a proper logical niche for 
knowing shat, it looks as if we must return to that scandalous 
past when knowing shat was taken to mean possessing an actual 
piece of knowledge, privately stored in my ghostly memory- 
chamber like a document in a pigeon-hole. Or, to put it another 
way, we must agree that ‘ to know’ is not only a dispositional 
but also an episodic verb—a view which, in the light of all Ryle’s 
careful analyses, few of us would be willing to accept. If this 
criticism is valid, it is worth noting that it applies equally to 
another of Ryle’s examples of the ‘how/that’ dichotomy, 
namely, to ‘ learning’. “ Learning ow or improving in ability 
is not like learning hat or acquiring information. Truths can be 
imparted, procedures can only be inculcated, and while inculca- 
tion is a gradual process, ee is relatively sudden” (op. 
cit., p. 59). True enough; but surely ‘I have learnt shat the 
earth is round’ can be dispositionally analysed as “I have 
learnt how to reply correctly to the question ‘ What shape is the 
earth 

The upshot of all this is as follows. If we accept Ryle’s 
distinction between knowing ow and knowing that, we feel, 
after a preliminary analysis, that both these concepts are appli- 
cable in the classification of the phrase ‘I know French’; and 
we feel further that Ryle himself, despite his own analysis of 
‘This sleeper knows French’ (which is an analysis in terms of 
knowing how), is in consistency bound to admit that the phrase 
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covers both the know-categories in question. We then realize, 
however, that all cases of knowing shat (whether concerning 
facts about French-English equivalences or anything else) can 
and indeed must, if ‘know’ is a capacity ne me therefore 
se Aap be reduced ultimately to cases of knowing ow. 
Ryle, on the other hand, wishes to insist on certain non-parallel- 
isms between knowing dow and knowing shat. But these non- 
elisms, though defensible by an a to ordinary 
inguistic usage, clearly break down after subjection to philoso- 
phical analysis. The only way, therefore, to maintain this 
distinction at a philosophical level is to abandon the view that 
‘ knowing ’ is a purely dispositional concept. But this is a price 
which I assume Ryle, together with most other philosophers, 
would be unwilling, and in my view rightly unwilling, to pay. 
Hence, the only safe solution to this puzzle appears to be to 
deny any stable logical status to knowing *hat—or at least to 
deny that knowing shat is basically different from knowing how. 
Paradoxically enough, all the most important scientific and 
philosophical, as well as ordinary and conversational disputes 
arise in the context of claims to know ¢hat so-and-so is the case ; 
and many people will find it difficult to believe that ‘ knowing 
that the earth is round’ is ultimately on a par with ‘ knowing 
“5 how to swim’. Of course, it is not on a par; but only becaus 
; \ a different kind of capacity is involved, namely, the capacity ri 
uy _\\state correctly what is the case. 
There remains one further point to be dealt with ; for I said 
NY just now that a// cases of knowing shat can ultimately be reduced 
to cases of knowing ow. Some one who queries this claim might 
urge that in the case of sentences such as ‘ I know that he is now 
—- French’, or ‘I know that my tooth is now being 
illed’, knowing ‘hat cannot be reduced to knowing how. I 
suggest that it can, provided we take a little trouble with our 
analysis. Let us consider the second example: I know that my 
tooth is now being drilled. Now we have to realize that an 
assertion of this kind would only be made in answer to some 
challenge—as, for example, if some one said ‘ From the way you 
ate writhing one might think that the dentist was drilling your 
tooth, whereas I don’t believe he has even started on you yet’. 
Assuming one were still capable of logical analysis in this 
situation, and also able to speak, one might reply sharply: ‘1 
know that my tooth is now being drilled’ ; and then, following 
the query ‘How do you know?’, one might explain one’s 
assertion as follows: ‘I have at the present moment a series 
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of unpleasant physical sensations which, coupled with the 
evidence of my eyes and ears, indicate to me beyond all doubt 
that the dentist is now drilling my tooth’. Hence, when you 
question whether my tooth is bei g drilled, I am able to reply 
correctly that it is—and this is what I mean by saying I know 
that my tooth is now being drilled. In short, in answer to your 
question I am able (know how) to reply correctly. A similar 
kind of analysis would take care of ‘I know that he is now 


speaking French ’. 


University of Malaya. 
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A NOTE ON INFERENCE AS ACTION 


By GwYNNETH MATTHEWS 


psa to Mr. Brown (Anatysis, Vol. 15, no. 6, 
. 140 f.) “... inference lacks a characteristic essential to 


ormances and the like. A performance must be something 2 
one could in principle refuse to carry on with ; an activity some- | 
thing one could decline to engage in on some occasion. For 
there to be action there must be something one could decide 
not to do.” | 

It would indeed be paradoxical to say ‘ The obvious inference | 
from p is g, but I do not want to infer g, and so I have decided | 
not to do so’, but, on the other hand, it seems equally para- 
doxical to suggest that to infer is in no sense at all to do some- 
thing. It seems necessary, therefore, to draw a distinction 
between different implications of the phrase ‘do something ’, 
depending on the sorts of words that could be used to replace it 
in the context in which it occurs. 

‘To do something’ may be used whenever the words 
‘action ’, ‘activity’ or ‘ performance’ are in place, but the 
reverse does not hold. When applied to a human being, the 
words ‘action’, ‘activity’ and ‘performance’ bring with 
them the notion of responsibility, and the possibility of a person’s 
having decided otherwise or having refused. These notions 
need not be present with the word ‘do’. In addition ‘action’ 
brings in, or tends to bring in, the notion of some overt be- | 
haviour, ‘ activity’ that of going on doing whatever it is, and 

tformance that of a technique. The words are frequently not 
interchangeable, but some form of the verb ‘do’ can stand in 
for any of them. ‘To do something’ may therefore be used 
with the implication that the agent could refuse or decide not to 
do it ; but there is also a use of the word ‘ do’ which does not 
have this implication, e.g. when it is a stand-in for verbs of 
achievement, and for verbs which lack the continuous present. 
To be looking or listening is to be doing something of the first 
sort (one can decide to look and refuse to listen), to see or to 
hear is to do something of the second sort (one cannot decide 
to see or refuse to hear, except in the sense of deciding or 
refusing to acknowledge that one has seen or heard). To infer 
is to do something of the second sott, and is related to consider- 
ing as seeing is to looking. One can refuse to look in a certain 
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direction, and hence not see something, and one can refuse to 
consider certain facts, and hence not draw the inference from 
them. But if one looks in the right direction one either sees or 
does not see the thing in question, and if one considers the facts 
one either draws the inference or one does not, without the 
possibility of any further decision or refusal at this point. 

However there is another point at which decision and 
refusal may come in. As one may refuse to believe one’s eyes, 
so one may refuse to accept the conclusion of one’s inference, 
and decide to reconsider the evidence or look for more. Unlike 
‘see’ and ‘ hear’, ‘ infer’ does not claim correctness. Conse- 
quently we do not say ‘ I thought I inferred g, but now I find I 
cannot have done so.’ Inieeudl we should say e.g. ‘I now see 
that I ought not to infer g.’ This rather different use of the 
‘infer’ allows the reintroduction of the notions of decision, 
refusal and command, e.g. ‘ Please don’t infer from this that I 
do not wish to come ’, ‘ Things look black for him, but I refuse 
to infer that he is guilty ’, ‘ You must not infer from one missed 
appointment that your patients are losing confidence in you. 
Thete is sure to be some other perfectly adequate explanation.’ 
Without this ambiguity of ‘ infer’, meaning either to draw an 
inference or to accept the conclusion drawn, we should have to 
say instead e.g. ‘ Very likely you have inferred that I do not wish 
to come, but please do not believe this ’. 

Roughly, going through Pythagoras’ theorem to order is 
a performance; constructing a proof is an activity; both 
considering the evidence and accepting the conclusion of one’s 
inference from it are the sorts of things which one can decide 
or refuse to do; and to infer, in its most usual sense, is some- 
thing one can be said to do, but not the sort of thing one can 
refuse or decide to do. 

I am suggesting that the oddity of calling inference a per- 
formance or an activity is due, not to the fact that to infer is not 
in any sense to do something, but to the fact that it is to do some- 
thing of the sort which is not a performance or an activity. 
This also seems to apply to several others which have some- 
times, mistakenly, been called ‘ mental activity ’ words. 


University of Exeter. 
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PEANO, RUSSELL, AND LOGICISM 
By HERBERT HOCHBERG | 


Pais title is peat a pretentious for a brief and perhaps 
unexciting point. Both are prompted by the fact that many 
philosophers and mathematicians are still concerned to argue 
about the achievement, or lack of such, of the Maal ta 
programme for the “reduction” of mathematics to logic. Most 
such arguments, I believe, are based on a misconception about 
what Russell, and even Peano, accomplished. Cryptically put 
the confusion begins with the statement that Russell and White- 
head, after suitable definitions of Peano’s primitive terms, 
deduced the Peano axioms. 

Let ‘P’ represent the Peano system (with five axioms and | 
three undefined terms, ‘zero’, ‘number’, and ‘ successor ’) ; 
‘PM’ stand for Primipia; ‘C’ refer to a set of theorems of 
PM. Russell, after introducing three defined terms, deduced C | 
in PM. But, though C may well be a particular interpretation | 
of P, it cannot be identified with P. Russell’s defined terms 
(‘ Zero’, Successor’, and “Number ’) are specific interpreta- 
tions of the Peano primitives ; they do not supply definitions 
for Peano’s primitive terms. In short, Russell did not deduce 
the Peano axioms in PM. Hence, one should not expect that 
since C can be obtained in PM all other interpretations of P 
can be obtained in PM. This point can be missed due to Russell’s 
use of the same signs for both his defined terms and Peano’s 
primitive terms.’ But they are radically different, just as ‘ point ’ 
taken as a primitive in an axiomatic system differs from its 
possible interpretations in terms of ‘person’ or ‘ physical 
point "—to recall some elementary examples. The overlooking 
of this simple consideration can lead to controversy over the 
extent of Russell’s success, with particular reference to the various 
domains of modern algebra, ¢.g., it is argued that one cannot 
“ get ? groups, vector spaces, etc., Russellwise. 

Upon suitable interpretations (in terms of the integers, zero, 
and plus, for example) of the elements and operations, specific 
interpretations of the group axioms can be derived in PM. Or, 
to put it another way, there are arithmetical images (or models) 
of the group axioms. This does not mean, nor should it, tha; 


1B. Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, pp. 9-28, 
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all such interpretations can be so derived nor does it mean that 
the group axioms can be so derived. But this is true, as we saw, 
for the Peano axioms as well as for the group axioms. Further, 
this is no “ imitation” of PM in any reasonable sense of that 
term. It reflects a generality for all such types of “ reduction ”’. 
Given two axiomatic systems, I and II, where II contains primi- 
tives not in I, upon the introduction of certain (defined) terms 
into I it may ap that the axioms of II can be deduced as 
theorems of I. Actually the propositions deduced in I consti- 
tute an interpretation of II and not the system itself. The same 
point may be made about the achievement of Peano in the 
construction of the systems of integers, rationals, real numbers, 
etc. If we consider all such systems as separate axiomatic systems 
—N,, N,, N;, etc.—then from P one deduces not N, but an 
interpretation of N,, and so on “up”. Again, one should not 
be surprised if one does not get all such interpretations. 

Consequently, to say that one cannot get the axioms for 
groups or vector spaces from PM is, at best, to say something 
true and trivial. For, to = the logistic thesis in the light of 
these remarks, one should never expect to get such axiomatic 
systems Russellwise. To put it even stronger—it makes no 
sense to say that we can so get them. 

The situation may be clarified by a comparison. Consider a 
Euclidean plane geometry (E) as an axiomatic system and the 
system (E’) that results from an interpretation of E in terms of 
the real number system. The axioms and theorems of E’ (with 
a Russellian treatment of the interpreting terms) are logical 
truths. But we would not want to say that the axioms of E are 
tautologies ; consequently, we would not say that E has been 
“ reduced ” either to logic or the real number system. The 
critical question is whether or not this latter situation is like the 
one between P and PM. In the respects relevant to this discussion 
I think it is. The similarity is bypassed by identifying the un- 
defined terms ‘ zero ’, etc., of P with the defined terms ‘ Zero ’ 
etc., of PM. But, as stated above, there is no such identity; one 
set of terms simply provides an interpretation of the other set 
just as in the case of E and E’. The fact that on a particular 
interpretation we get propositions that are logical truths in no 
way implies that the original propositions are logical truths. 
The point may be reinforced by considering that just as we can 
have the interpretations of E that do not turn the axioms into 
tautologies, we can have, without too much stretch of the 
imagination, similar interpretations of P. Just as we have many 
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instances of arithmetical interpretations of axiomatic systems 
which would never tempt us to state that such axiomatic systems 
have been reduced to arithmetic, we should not be tempted to 
state, in view of interpretations of some axiomatic systems in 
terms of logistic systems, that such axiomatic systems have been 
reduced to logic. The Russell-Whitehead accomplishment 
provides a specific interpretation of an axiomatic system in 
which the interpreted propositions are tautologies. 

By itself this achievement does not provide an explication 
of the idea that arithmetical truths are tautologies. Consequently, 
one may ask whether or not this particular interpretation can 
serve as the basis for an adequate explication of our arithmetical 
notions. That is, can a formally constructed logistic system be 
employed as a tool for the analysis of our ordinary arithmetical 
concepts? The — thus boils down to the attempt to 
explicate terms of our ordinary language via constructions in 
certain types of formal languages. Hence, however we answer 
the question of the adequacy of Russell’s achievement, the at- 
tempt to do so must consist of an analysis, in our ordinary 
language, of certain terms in formal languages and their supposed 
counterparts in ordinary language. The critical problems about 
the logistic thesis are thus neither mathematical nor formal. 


Northwestern University, 
Illinois. 


Erratum. The March issue of ANALysis should be num- 
bered ‘52’ (New Series) and not ‘51’ as printed. 
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